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well-guarded door by the significant words, |afforded for use in the reading-room is limited 
pronounced in a ceremonious under-tone,/only by the demand. One and even two bun- 
“Have you a reader's ticket?” The mean-jdted books may accumulate at a time on a 
ing of such a question is soon revealed to us/single table, the corresponding tickets being 
as we walk quickly through the sky-lighted|held as vouchers for their return. Since no 
passage-way, and stand on the very threshold | books are allowed to pass outside the walls of 
of London’s great Pantheon. Here, beneath|the Museum, should any already in use be 
the sweeping arches of a vast dome, identical /required by the same person the following 
in width with that of the Roman temple,|day, they are put aside and kept for him in 
though of lower altitude, are gathered votaries|certain presses of the room reserved for the 
in daily numbers of three and four bhundred.| purpose. 
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PHILADELPHIA. The scene before us is one of quiet animation} The sheaf of ticket slips thus garnered is 

and varied interest. dropped into a basket on oe central desk, 

: Reading- +4 Arranged in three tiers, and lining all sides|and immediately caught up by the attendant 
The Library and M ang seem of the British of the room to the ae ringing of the dome, |in waiting. A harvest of books forthcomin 
useUm. are cases of nearly 100,000 handsomely-bound |from the presses of the general library, an 


BY LOUISE F. RANDOLPH, books, forming not a tithe of the entire collec-|delivered at the reader's seat, gives abundant 
The story is told of De Quincy that, in the/tion. Light balconies of pretty design border|opportunity for the most lively exercise of 
veneration he cherished for printed matter of|the upper tiers, on which may be seen at-|discrimination. 
what ever sort, he would hee no paper or|tendants running to and fro, filling orders or} Turning again to the catalogue shelves, we 
phiet coming into his possession to be|replacing books. The lower cases near the|pause for a moment before the biblical calen. 
yed. A room becoming filled with the|floor, open and immediately accessible to the|dar, which, with its long record of original 
ual accumulation of months, the key was|reader, contain a select and valuable reference| MSS., versions, and revisions, divides into 
ed in the door and the process of “ snow-/library of 20,000 volumes. Dictionaries of;nearly as many volumes as there are days in 
ig up,” as the eccentric owner termed it,|languages, encyclopedias, literary journals,/the month. In the strong, kindly faée bend- 
tansferred to some unoccupied field. To one|text-books in every department of study, alljing over the special register of Greek and 
who considers the accessions made each year|find a place in classified order, and furnish | Arabic scrolls we recognize, divested of his ac- 
tothe library of the British Museum, it may|ample means for ordinary fesearch. Glancing|customed ecclesiastical robe, one of the sehol- 
Well seem a marvel that the national treasure|down the long double rows of desks as we/arly Canons of Westminster Abbey, whose 
“BH iall was not “snowed up” long ago, and so it|pass, which, like the spokes of a wheel, radiate|name is widely known through controversial 
“Brould have proved had the collection been|in straight lines from near the centre, we ob-|and historical writings, waar ke recently 
tinfined to the narrow limits of the Montague|serve each reader comfortably seated at a|published “Life of St. Paul.” Near by we 
House, originally chosen as the place of de-|table of ingenious device to include all ma-|note with pleasure a little womun of quiet 
o- the site of which is now occupied by|terial conveniences for study craft. A low,|figure and thoughtful brow, the aceomplished 
existing Museum. longitudinal division serves to separate the|author of “The Fairy Land of Science,” and 
Inthe basement story of the early building, |parallel tables in each row, thus effectually ;other admirable and popular works. On her 
“farnished with a single table and twenty |screening the occupants, on either side, from|right, exercise book in hand, is the typical 
thairs,” was opened the first reading-room, a|the view of their opposite neighbors. As we|young lady student of the period, diligently 
fivorite resort of such scholars as Dr. Johnson, | make the half circuit of the room and advance | preparing to enter the lists as a competitor 
David Hume, and the poet Gray. “There|out under the open eye of the dome, the gen-|in the coming “B. A. Examination” at the 
We were,” says the veteran antiquary, Isaac|erous appointments, by which every want of| London University. 
Visracli, “little attended to, musing in silence] the student is anticipated, claim our attention| Observing still further the types of student 
md oblivion, sometimes waiting a day or|stillfurther. In two concentric circles round |life about us, we are led to conclade that this 
longer, till the volume so eagerly demanded |the middle space range the catalogue stands,|great school-room is not only the meeting- 
red.” with rows of shelves beneath containing the|place of all avocations, civic and social, and 
nthe British Museum of to-day, with its|very key of the situation. A most invaluable | thus of national character, but that it partakes 
modern and commodious galleries and fine|feature of the Library is this same extended |of the international as well. Continental Eu- 
firroundings, little remains to remind one of|catalogue of titles and authors’ names, com-|rope has its representatives in the serious and 
the old Montague Place of a century ago.| prising in itself fully three thousand uciform|erudite German, eager for light on some ob- 
Constructed in the form of a quadrangle, the| volumes, and for accuracy and comprehensive-|scure pet theme of research ; and in the bright- 
m buildings already cover much of the|ness a model of its kind. Already the record |tempered, keen-witted specialist of the south, 
open space which, in the original pur-|includes entries of over a million of books, and |seeking here sources of information which the 
, appeared more than sufficient to the|is made capable of indefinite expansion, re-|closed portals of the Vatican refuse to grant. 
HAR a gowth of the institution. From the very|ceiving annual additions without distarbance| The Orient, too, sends its tawny sons, dis- 
§ Midst, and occupying nearly the whole of the|to its strictly alphabetical order. Notwith-|ciples they may be of Zoroaster, Buddha, or 
tentral square, rises the crowning structure|standing its manuscript, and consequently|Confucius, but for the time with assiduous 
Her § of the group, for the most part, however, an|bulky form, this system of registry offers many |care oo taat themselves to the customs of 
im / ivisible member so far as outward appear-|advantages over the tedious and often unsatis-| the later and Christian civilization, while they 
F Mees go. factory method of card catalogues in use in the study the secrets of its growth and power. 
|, Only by passing through the lofty entrance, | public libraries of Boston and other American | Nor is the “shut-up continent,” so closely as- 
F half of the Musenm proper, can we hope to| cities. sociated with the heroic deeds and sacrifices 
# fetch the hidden precincts beyond. Before) Here and there at the circular stands ate|of Livingstone, without its witnesses to pay 
ere Wg Venturing far we wisely provide ourselves|numbers of people busily consulting various|tribute in all teachable spirit at the shrines of 
ital.’ 98 With a “right of way” in the shape of a talis-|parts of the catalogue and filling out printed ‘learning. The Yankee kindred across the sea, 
7B Minic slip of paper, given gratuitously to! tickets for the requisition of books. He may|in the stress of manifold youthful enterprises, 
9B "Mtors who apply for admission to the inner|call for one or many volumes, to his liking, algae even be excused from contemplative 
" g*actum. Otherwise we are confronted at the|since in any instance the supply of material{cloisters such as these. Still here they may 
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be seen, mingling in the $tudiong throng, apdjone of the short eorridors connecting the 
claiming, as by right of inheritance, somejcentral building on three sides with the first 
share in the profféred treasures of thought. }floor of the Museum galleries. Spacious halls 

To all alike is dispensed the most liberal|open out before us, lined with books to the 
hospitality by the wise and genial superin-|very ceiling. One room is devoted exclusively 
tendent of the room Richard Garnett, and his|to printed and manuscript music; another to 
able staff of assistants, who occupy the central |atlases, maps, and charts. In the collection 
‘and raised platform commanding a view of|of Oriental writings may be seen the Chinese 
the whole wide interior. Only the most ready | encyclopedia of 6,000 volumes, recently pur- 
intelligence and the most unwearied patience |chased from the Prince Imperial of Peking. 
and skili on the part of the leading officials|As bibliographical curiosities -some —micro- 


could avail to answer the many technical |scopic books, hardly as wide as Tom Thumb’s 


questions constantly arising among such a|tbumb nail, are exhibited by the side of mighty 
body of scholars, and to afford all necessary |tomes three and four feet in length. 

clews in particular and recondite lines of re- 
search. In conversation with R. Garnett dur-|through the charter room into the separate 


ing some short interval when the complex|and private department of manuscripts. Here 


demands upon his time are less pressing, we|we are fortunate in finding, as one of the few 


learn still more definitely of the democratic |students in this special province of the Mu- 
He as-|seum, an English lady of influence and achieve- 


rules and methods of the institution. 
sures us that admission as a reader is denied|ments, whose cordial helpfulness is gratefully 
to no one above twenty-one years of age who|recognized by many a stranger in London 


At length, retracing our steps, we pass 


presents a written application, with the simple 
guaranty of some responsible name. 


the way, is here courteously granted us. The 
revelation awaits us that the reading-room is 
but the middle portion of a rectangular struc- 
ture, the deep corners and margins of which 


appear divided by perforated iron partitions|further favored in viewing a photographic 
into almost numberless corridors, ranging to|copy of the New Testament portion of the 
\Codex Alexandrinus. The original MS., one of 
the choicest treasures of the place and deeply 


the height of three and four stories, and all 
receiving light from above. One might be- 
come as bewildered in such a labyrinth as in 


circles. A word from her brings for our in- 


spection, out of its retreat, one of the precious 
An opportunity to enter the adjoining gal-|palimpsest MSS. of the sixth or seventh cen- 
leries of the library, with an attendant to lead|tury. Beneath the more recent Syriac writing 


iburied in the inmost archives, remains from 


we trace in faintest lines a portion of the| much impersonality. 
Greek text of Homer, the copy, by its own 


and power in my own heart, than disputing 
with others out them. . 
Christians that truly fear the Lord, have, 
proportion of the primitive Spirit, and if 
could learn to watch and wait there, w 
God works the fear, they would daily receigg 
more and more of it, and in it unde 
more and more the true intent and preciogg 
ness of the words of the Holy Scriptures 
He that will truly live to God, mast hea 
wisdom’s voice within, at home in his ow, 
heart ; and he that will have her words made 
known, and her spirit poured out to him, magg 
turn at her reproof. (Prov. i. 23.) I 
never knew, and am satisfied that none elgg 
can know the preciousness of this lesson, till 
they are taught it of the Lord. 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Anonymous Communications. 


As I have noticed the large proportiog 
anonymous communications in “The rd,” 
and often looked with disappointment fors 
signature to articles written “for” it, Dham 
questioned as to the cause and effect 


Why sbould a writer conceal his name? Is 


antiquity, bringing us a little nearer to the it from a modesty or humility that is truea 
remote period of the illustrious bard. We are|commendable ? 


I do not suppose it is 
wish to shirk responsibility, or that it 
be imputed by conjecture to others. Aj 
is not this really a consequence of with. 

a writer’s name? I am inclined to think 
great loss and waste result from this 


the famous maze of Hampton Court gardens. |its exceeding value “a chained book” to nearly Anonymous productions are not half as 


Multiplied ranks of books, the masterpieces 
of all languages, stand in state on every side, 
to which we may well pay homage for the 
silent testimony they bear in behalf of genius 
and industry. Our guide here enters into an 
elaborate explanation of the system, acting as 
acomplete check upon the movements of every 
book, by which its individual history, when 
and by whom used, is daily recorded. The 
cases of the “new library,” with a capacity 
for one million and a half of books, are ar- 
ranged like the catalogue, on an expansive 
plan, room being reserved for all new comers 
in the several departments to which they be- 
Jong. That these claimants for place are not 
few we may well believe, since, besides its 
annual gifts and purchases, the Museum is 
entitled, by law, to a copy of every publica- 
tion in book, pamphlet, or newspaper form 
made each year throughout the United King- 
dom. In all this formidable array no attempt 
is made to sift and select, and not a single 
printed leaf is rejected. Who may tell, in 
this, what another generation will tind most 
valuable? The immense collection of peri- 
odicals and newspapers, from the Spectator of 
Addison to last year’s Times, is in itself a mar- 
vel. Every local English gazette is included, 
and the files, if placed in line, would extend 
upward of three miles. We are reminded of 
the innumerable memoirs, preserved from the 
French Revolution, out of which Carlyle, with 
untiring skill, wrought the period’s portrai- 
ture, vivid to the life, and hesitate to ask the 
utility of preserving such masses of apparent- 
ly invaluable matter. 

In our rounds we are led to notice the adop- 
tion of many labor-saving devices—lifts placed 
at convenient intervals for raising books to 
any level, and barrows covered with padded 
leather to provide easy and rapid conveyance. 


Following the guide, we now proceed through|bad far rather be feeling Christ’s life, Spirit' account. 


all observers. 


trating and unpenctrable London fog prevades 
every spot, giving an undefined look to the 
nearest objects. 

On our return to the reading-room, already 
‘brilliantly alight with the glow of four elec- 
Itric lamps suspended in the dome, we are as- 
sured, that here at least the depressing at- 
mospberic conditions of the metropolis are 
successfully defied ;—a happy omen that by 
scientific research the whole vexed problem 
may, in time, be solved for the entire city. 
The circumstance seems in one sense an apt 
illustration, making more forcible the signifi- 
cant saying of Carlyle: “ The true university 
is a collection of books.” As in these centres 
the blighting mists of ignorance find little 
lurking place; so through the salutary influ- 
ences of the age, every-where at work, shall 
they be gradually and universally lifted from 
the human mind.—Chr. Advocate. 

—_> 
Extract of a Letter from Isaac Penington, 
“On Disputation, and on Hearing Wisdom’s 
Voice.” 


As touching disputes, indeed, I have no 
love to them. Truth did not enter my beart 
that way, nor do I expect to propagate it in 
others that way, yet sometimes a necessity is 
laid upon me for the sake of others. And 
truly, when I do feel a necessity, I do it in 
great fear; not trusting in any spear or bow; 
[ mean, in strong arguments or wise con- 
siderations, which I of myself can gather or 
comprehend ; but I look up to the Lord for 
guidance, help, and demonstration of his Spirit, 
that way may be made thereby in men’s 
hearts for the pure seed to be reached to, 
wherein the true conviction and thorough 
conversion of the soul to God is witnessed, I 





It is yet early in the afternoon, but a pene- 


they nearly so effective as those back 
recognized personality. 

Eliminate from the writings of our 
Friends all clue to the names of the w 
and though they would still be rema 
they would be robbed of much of their ¥ 
as well as of their interest. So of the 
tures. So of all literature. Why should 
writer hide himself from recognition any 
than the speaker? How many words 
precious to us when uttered by those wele 
that would be empty by themselves? 
character and feeling from which they 
give them weight and force. 

I would not say that it may not in 
exceptional cases be wise or well to 
anonymously. But I venture the opinigg 
that unless there be some special reason’ 
doing so, it is far better to address what 
‘Say to others openly. Thus writers and 
ers are brought into acquaintance and sy 
thy, and character is given to that whi 
expressed, The youngest and obscurest 
thus obtains a hold upon our interest, W 
cannot otherwise be felt, and the pleasureé 
reading is much enhanced by the recogni 
of its source, 

Towa. 


to be read; neither, as a general choles 
a 


+ 


An interesting discovery has been made ef 
a gentleman in the British Museum, from 
examination of the Babylonian inscriptia 
The capture of Babylon took place on 
sixteenth day of Thammuz, a day when @# 
, celebration of the rites of Thammuz or Adon 
took place. The marriage of Thammuz 
celebrated with orgies at which, contrary 
custom, the women were admitted to the fea 
This agrees with the description given! 
Daniel, and shows the correctness of the Bi 
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For “ ‘The Friend.” 


Aims in Life. 


THE FRIEND. 


at the solemn period of death, when a just 
estimate of things is most likely to be formed, 


Upon looking at some of the painful features|and when the mind looks round for support 
gfour day, among which are the great burry,|and consolation, was enabled to perceive that 
eager, and almost out-of-breath condition|tbe greatest worldly honors are only splendid 
the multitude are in, one can hardly help the| vanities, and have but a momentary duration. 
tive thought, that the great aim of life| He also, in confirmation of our subject, has 


these is, to get all they possibly can 
geure of those imaginary idols or unsatisfy- 
enjoy ments—pleasure, riches, honor. But 
pow mistaken is such a course! How do dis- 
intment, sorrow and remorse follow close 
gnd almost as surely in the train of these, as 
diects follow their causes! Solomon pursued 
sher them till he could say: “ Whatever mine 
desired, I kept not from them; I with- 
jeld not my heart from any joy.” But when 
he looked upon the works of his bands he re- 
rds, ‘ Behold all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” Those who Rove the world, and 
gre determined to resolve the aim and pur- 
of existence into the pursuit of its short- 
Fred emoluments and transitory gratifica- 
tions, had well be reminded that there are 
matters of infinitely greater importance than 
these, which profoundly merit and should 
most seriously claim the attention of beings 
formed for immortality. 

“What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world,” be it riches, or honors, or 
peasures, if when death snatches these pos- 
mesions away from him, or him from them, 
be must, from love of the world and from an 
inordinate pursuit of the things thereof which 
thoke the word, lose his own soul? Or, at 
that awful period, “ what shall a man give in 
axehange for his soul ?”—a soul of such ines- 
timable value, of such eternal existence, that 
the beloved Son of God bas suffered and died 
tosave and to redeem it. 

There are religious obligations, aims and pur- 
poses, which lead to respect less the life that 
now is, so evanescent, than that which is to 
tome,so enduring. They who make success in 
this probationary state to depend more on the 
attainment of the great end, eternal life, than 
many thing this transient earthly existence 
tan give, will so have respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward laid up in heaven for the 
thildren of the kingdom, as to choose rather 
tolive godly lives in Christ Jesus ; rather, like 


Spirit, which is “given unto every man to 


brist, the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost,” are of inconceivably more 
value in their eyes than any increase of corn, 
Wine, or oil. 

Well, is not this to judge of things and aims 
by a standard more in accordance with their 
intrinsic value? And should we not also aim 
to spend our best energies upon that which is 
hot corruptible, rather than upon that which 
18 80 ephemeral and perishes with the using? 
Should not things be estimated according to 
their real, not their fictitious value? Thus 
avoiding the fatal mistake of some, the apostle 
—, as “of corrupt minds and destitute 

the truth, supposing that gain is godliness.” 

Philip Sidney, of whom it is recorded that 
“his amiable disposition, elegant erudition, 


and polite conversation, rendered him the de- 


ht and ornament of the English court,” 


left us this precept: “He who aims at the 
sun, will strike higher than he who shoots at 
the bush.” Admitting this, how, most of all, 
should our aim be exalted with respect to 
“the mark for the prize of the bigh calling of 
God in Christ Jesus!” How should we en- 
deavor to walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called! “Having boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way, which He hath con- 
secrated for us through the vail, that is to 
say, bis flesh ; and having a High Priest over 
the house of God,” how should we avail our- 
selves of our exceeding privileges and mercies! 


323 
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dom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
things needful shall be added.” “ Acquaint 
thyself with God, and be at peace.” “'Frust 
in the Lord witb all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.” “God is able: to make all grace 
abound toward you: that ye, always, having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 
every good work.” 

John Barclay, in one of his memoranda, in< 
directly alludes to such an aiin in life, as the 
foregoing essay bas endeavored to promote. 
He writes: “Every one engaged in business 
should be very jealous of his scanty leisure, 
that he may not omit to employ some of it.in 
his daily duties to his Maker, and in the con- 
stant cultivation of that holy frame of mind, 
which, it is the slow though sure tendency of the 
spirit of the world, silently to counteract. For 
I own I tremble at the very idea of any man’s 


Permitted access by prayer to the throne of| mainly pursuing bis perishable interests, when 


the Eternal ; enabled to do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth us; called to % 
followers of God as dear children; yea, even 
to be made kings and priests unto Him, 
through yielding ourselves to the discipline 
of a cross which crucifies to the world and 
the world unto us; bow should we be pro- 
voked to emulation! bow quickened to the 
utmost diligence in the race set before us! 
How look “ unto Jesus the author and finisher 


— in one short moment he is gone. 
low inconceivably terrible and exquisite 
must be that man's angnish,; whilst on the 
very brink of going he knows not: whither, 
to think he has given up an cternity of bliss, 
for the empty grasp of that which is not.” 





For “ The Friend.”* 


The Civilized Indians of the Indian Territory. 


The report of Inspector Wm. J. Pollock to 


of our faith ; who for the joy that was set be-|the Secretary of the Interior, states that the 
fore Him, endured the cross, despising the| Five Nations, Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of,Chickasaws and Seminoles, who inhabit the 
the throne of God.” ] Indian Territory, “ constitute more than one- 

Particularly is it to be desired that the|fifth of the Indians within the territorial lim- 
young, or those just entering on the arena ofjits of the United States, and as to their con- 
active life, should have bigh aims. The mo-jdition, 1 may say they are self-governing. 
rality of the world, or that standard of ethics|They bave their own Legislature, Execu- 
which passes current at many of its business|tive and Judicial Departments ; their consti- 
marts, will not suffice unto keeping, as we are|tutions and laws, courts and. sheriffs, judges 
commanded, “a conscience void ot offence in,|and jurors, schools and churches, Bibles and 





the sight of God and man.” It lacks brotherly 
love as set forth in the precepts: “ He that 
loveth God, loveth his brother also.” “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” It is wanting in that strict morality 
which proceeds from a religions principle. 
Especially is it wanting in that full recogni- 


Moses, “to endure affliction with the people |tion of, and obedience to the Counsellor in the 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for | breast ;—that unction which all have from the 
§ season,” even the greatest benefaction or| Holy One ;—that Spirit of truth which teaches 
boon this world can give or take away. Thejall things;—that omnific Word “which is 
attractive power of the Redeemer’s love and|quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
mercy, the precious manifestations of his Holy |two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 


ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 


fit withal,” “the grace of our Lord Jesus|joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 


thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
The only true guide for younger and older 
to walk safely through the temptations and 


newspapers. 

Their agricultural industries are being ex- 
tended ; their herds enlarged; their educa- 
tional facilities increased ; their morals im- 
proved ; in fine, their condition is fairer, and 
their prospects better, than any other great 
number of our American Indians, notwith- 
standing their demoralization and destitution 
during the war of the rebellion.” 

He gives the following outline of the treaty 
stipulations, &c., under which they hold their 
land, and of the unprincipled efforts used to 
obtain possession of it by other parties. 

“By a treaty with the Cherokee Nation, 
May 6th, A. p. 1828, the United States prom- 
ised them ‘a permanent home, and which 
shall, under the -most solemn guarantee of 
the United States, be and remain theirs for- 
ever; a home that shall never in all future 


perils of life, lies in hearing the sayings of|time, be embarrassed by having extended 


Christ our Lawgiver and King—whether re- 
vealed immediately by his ever-blessed § — 
or whether set forth in the pages of Holy 
Scripture which testify of Him—and doing 
them. Thus much heed should be given to 
the inspeaking, still small voiceof the Saviour; 
to the quickening, ane NG Pere of his 
Holy Spirit, to the engrafted Word which is 
able to save the soul ; to the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, which setteth free from 
the law of sin and death. So, also, should we 
diligently heed the inspired precepts of Holy 
Writ; some of which are very especially ap- 
plicable to our need and instruction in right- 
eousness. Such as, “Seek ye first the king- 


around it the lines, or placed over it the juris- 
diction of a Territory or State.’ 

Inspired by past experience with a lack of 
confidence, and loth to leave their old homes, 
the Indians hesitated. 

On the 28th of May, 1830, Congress author- 
ized the President ‘solemnly to assure the 
tribe or nation with which the exchange (of 
lands) is made, that the United States will 
forever secure and guarantee to them and 
their heirs or successors the country so ex- 
changed.’ 

Subsequent treaties were made guarantee- 
ing to the Cherokees, Choctaws and Chicka~ 
saws, Creeks and Seminoles, this country, and 





THE FRIEND. 


‘undisturbed self-government’ therein, subject |seores of trials, they bounded over the shoal, 
only to intercourse laws. into the beautiful lakelet, seemingly the bap- 
The treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles |piest little folks in the world. “ Well,” said 
provides: Article 3 (and similar guarantees|the gentleman, “ bere is my lesson. I'll never 
were given the other tribes), ‘The United|again give up trying, when I undertake any- 
States do hereby solemnly agree and bind|thing. I did not see how these little ple 
themselves that no State or Territory shall|of the brook could possibly scale the Rooke: 
ever pass laws for the government of the/it seemed impassable, but they were deter- 
Creek or Seminole. tribes of Indians; and that|mined to cross it. This was their purpose, 
no portion of either of the tracts of country jand they never ceased trying until —— were 
never 


———— 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS, 
(HENRY W. LONGPELLOW.) 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 
Across its antique postin 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And, from its station in the halt, 
An ancient time-piece says to all— 


“ Forever—never! 
Never—forever !”’ 


defined in the first and second articles of this|sporting in the waters above it. I shal 


reement, shall ever be embraced, or includ-| give up again.”—Kind Words. 


within, or annexed to, any Territory or 
State ; nor shall either, or any part of either, 
ever be created into.a Territory without the 
fall and free consent of the legislative author- 
ity of the tribe owning the same.’ 

Under these and similar solemnly-guaran- 
teed and toescape the aggressions 
of the white brothers (?), these people finally 
gave up their old eastern homes and came 
west. Patents were issued over the signatures 
of “M. Van Buren,’ ‘John Tyler’ and ‘ M. Fil- 
more,’ respectively, granting these people in 
Fee simple, all the land in this ‘Indian Terri- 
tory,’ and 800,000 acres besides, that is now 
owned and oceupied by white men, in the 
southeastern corner of the State of Kansas. 
These patents, however, contained this omin- 
ous provision : ‘That the lands hereby grant- 
ed shall revert to the United States if the said 
Indian nations become extinct or abandon the 
same.’ 

Since that time interested parties have ex- 

— much time and great thought and 
abor trying to accomplish their extinction. 
Land grants to railroad eompanies involving 
23,000,000 acres bave been. made, not by the 
Indians. themselves, but by their ‘Grantors’ 
(?), to take effect upon the happening of that 
event. Almost every session of Congress 
some measure is introduced with a view to 
terminating their national existence and open- 
ing up the remainder of their solemnly-guar- 
anteed country to white settlement. 

Not only the 800,000. acres in Kansas; but 
also the greater portion of this Territory, like 
their old eastern homes, have already been 
taken from them. 

Solemn guarantees, written covenants, 
lighted faith and national honor have. been 
ightly laid aside, that this national disgrace 

might be consummated.” 


Try Again.—A. gentleman was once stand- 
ing by a little brook, watching its. bounding 
gurgling waters. In. the midst of his musings 
he noticed scores of little minnows making 
their way up the stream, and in the direction 
of a shoal: which was.a foot: or more bigh, and 
over which the clear, sparkling waters. were 
leaping. They halted a moment. or two, as if 
to.survey the surroundings. “What now ?” 
inquired the gentleman, “can these little fel- 
lows continue their journey any further?” 
He soon saw that they wanted to go further 
up. the stream, and were only resting and 
looking out the best course to pursue in order 
to continue their journey. to the unexplored 
little lakelet that: lay just: above. the shoal; 
All at once they arranged themselves like a 
little column of soldiers and darted up. the 
foaming little shoal, but the rapid current 
dashed them back in.confusion. A moment’s 
rest, and they are again in the sprayey waters 
with like results. For an. hour or more they 

ted their efforts, each time gaining some 
little, advantage. At last, after seores and 


Selected. 
A VICTORIOUS FAITH. 
© for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though by every foe ; 
That. will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe :-— 


That will not murmur or complain 
Beneath the chastening rod ; 

But in the bour of grief or pain, 
Will lean upon its God ;— 


A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage without ; 

That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt :— 


That bears unmoved the world’s dread frown, 
Nor heeds its scornful smile; 

That seas of trouble cannot drown, 
Or Satan’s arts beguile :— 


A faith that keeps the narrow way. 
Till life’s last hour is fled, 

And. with a pure and heavenly ray, 
Hiumes.a dying bed. 


Lord; give us such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 
We'll taste e’en here the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home. 
— Bathurst. 


Selected. 
SPRING PROMISES. 


Hark ! what sound, so sweet, is filling 
All this balmy, blissful day ? 

What delicious, airy trilling 
Floats so joyously this way’? 

’Tis a robin: in yon tree, 

Singing of a nest to. be, 

Shaded in a scented bower, 

When each bud shall be a flower; 

And of little robins merry, 

Plump and red: as any cherry, 

That shall sing a silver tune 

In the pleasant month of June. 


In a hyacinthine flower 
Hangs a little drowsy bee, 
Rocking, swinging by the hour; 
Listen, listen, what saith he? 
Hidden in the purple bell, 
Murmuring soft as wreathed shell, 
How he'll gather golden honey 
In the meadows, warm:and sunny, 
From buttercup and daisy bright, 
Clover blossoms, red and white, 
Garden roses, rich as wine, 
Tulip, pink, and columbine. 


Buds on apple boughs are swelling, 
Sweetest promise whisper they, 
Folded crimson faintly telling 
How they’ll blossom in sweet May. 
Falling down a scented snow, 
When the gentle zephyrs blow, 
Softly hinting, one by one, 
Of tiny: apples in the sun, 
Growing ruseet, red and yellow, 
Sweet and spicy, tart and mellow, 
Dropping ’neath the silver moon, 
When the Katy-did’s in. tune, 


“ Help us to help each other, Lord, 
Each other’s cross to bear, 
And each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel a brother’s care.” 
W. A. B. 





Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its ease of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself and sighs “ Alas!” 

With sorrowful voice, to all who pass, 

“ Forever—never! 

Never—forever !” 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But, in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door— 
“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Throngh days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And, as if, like God, it all things saw, 
Tt calmly these words of awe— 

“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


Tn that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality. 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-piece never ceased— 
“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 
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There groups of merry children played, mf 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed, 
O precious hours! O golden prime, bo 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
These hours the ancient time-piece told— 

“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came. forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair— 

“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


All are seattered now and fled ; 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain,. 

“Ah! when shall they all meet again, 

As in the days long since gone by ?” 

The ancient time-piece makes reply— 
“ Forever—never | 

Never—forever !” 


oa — forever there, s 
ere all parting, pain and care, 
And death and time shall disappear— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologue of Eternity— 
Sayeth this incessantly— 

“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


Every one engaged in business. should. be 
very jealous. of bis scanty leisure,, that 
may. not omit. to employ some of it in, bit 
daily duties to his r, and in the com 
stant cultivation of that holy frame of mind, 
which it is the slow, though sure, tendency 
of the spirit of the world, silently to coun 
act.—Jno. Barelay. 
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For “ The Friend.” |the averd 
Westtown Boarding School. 
(Continued from page 308.) and though rather less than the preceding, 
At a meeting of the committee, held 12th}, balance of $746.44 bas accrued, after dis- 
po. 19th, 1823, information was received of a|charging family expenses, erecting a store 
from Samuel Smith, late of the city of| house for wood, &c., with other improvements 
Priictelphia, of $1200, “ to be applied to de-land necessary repairs. In the same period, 
fray the expenses of boarding and schooling] the profits of the farm, in addition to said 
the ebildren of such friends, members of our] balance are $1124.60, which it is expected will 
wligious Society, as are in low or middling| be absorbed the ensuing season in further 
dreumstances,” Xe. useful repairs, alterations,” &c. 
4th mo. 7th, 1824. “It being suggested that| “We have reason to believe that the Divine 
sn additional building is wanted to furnish| blessing has accompanied the labors of Friends 


number of pupils in attendance 








gficient room for the girl$ and other parts|in the establishment and conduct of this} 


of the family, it was concluded to appoint a} school, and that there is much to encourage 
few friends to examine the subject and report} the Yearly Meeting im the further prosecution 
when prepared, viz: Cheyney Jefferis, Jane/of a work which has for its design the present 
Bettle, and others.” and everlasting welfare of the rising genera- 
From the report made to the Yearly Meet-| tion.” 
in 1824, we learn that the average number| 6th mo. 17th. “Samuel Bettle and Thomas 
? upils for the last year bas been 59 boys;Stewardsom are appointed to import from 
nd 102 girls. England a telescope for the use of the school.” 
“Among the numerous advantages which} 9th mo. 7th. “A written eommunication 
itwas contemplated would accrue from an in-| from the superintendent. respecting the sup- 
ditution of this description, several of both ply of the school with milk; eonnected with 
exes have so profited by the course of studies) which is a proposition to clear the bottom 
sod the mode of instruction thus derived, as|]and on Chester creek, from the mill to the 
to be qualified for teachers of schools in many|dam, was produced and read; to take the 
parts of our country,and as far as can at/ whole subject into consideration and report 
nt be ascertained, the number who have} thereon, Thos. Stewardson, Benj. Cooper, Jno. 
thus devoted a part of their time and talents,) Tatum and others were named. At the next 
is at least 69 young men and 181 young’ meeting this committee meget ‘On view- 
women ; the abilities and example of many of ing the bottom land on Chester creek, they 
yhom we trust, have diffused such views of have direeted the wood for the use of the 
the economy and management of schools, as; school to be cut from that piece, and as they 
have tended to raise in due estimation, this apprehend it will not be useful hereafter for 
important and highly useful occupation.” _| timber, it is proposed that it should be im- 
“On a statement of the accounts it appears proved, and the whole cleared, as the wood 
that the charges for board and tuition in the may be wanted, with the exception of the 
past year have not been equal to the several shell-bark hickory and a few white oaks, 
apenditures in the family, together with) which is agreed to.’” 
some improvement about the premises, by an| At a meeting of the committee held 12th 
mount of $1066 ; but the profits of the farm| mo. 1825, Isaac W. Morris and others were 
in that period have been $1341.18.” authorized to dispose of the balance of land 
“The real welfare of the children placed in| held by the committee in “Luzerne, now 
this institution under the patronage of the| Susquehanna Co.,” being about 500 acres—900 
Yearly Meeting, is a subject which claims the| having previously been sold. 
very serious attention of the committee, and} Ist mo. 24th, 1826. Notice of the appoint- 
in the prosecution of this weighty trust a|ment of Davis Reece as teacher, appears on 
living concern is at times felt for their preser-|the minutes. This worthy man,continued to 
vation from the snares of the enemy, that) be a faithful care-taker in the institution for 
through submission to the visitation of the| upwards of 33 years. 
Great Shepherd of the sheep, mercifully ex-| The following is probably the commence- 
tended to the young and tender mind, they| ment of what is now known as the “Com- 
may be prepared to join the flock of Christ’s| mittee on Admissions.” 
companions in promoting his glory in the} 6th mo. 16th, 1826. “In order to provide 
Various steps of their earthly pilgrimage. for the most judicious and effectual appropria- 
Signed. by direction and in behalf of the|tion of the ‘Gratuitous Fund,’ it was upon 
committee, Wm. Evans, Clerk.” {consideration concluded to appoint a standing 
W. E. was appointed clerk to the committee|committee to receive all applications for its 
4th mo. 19th, 1822, and served until 1833. _| benefits, who are desired to make inquiry into 





citeumstances, giving the preference to such 


this year has been about 58 boys and 93 girls,| youth as are qualifying themselves to become 


teachers,” —subject to the payment of $150 
per annum to Catharine White during her 
natural life. At the same meeting notice was 
received of a legacy from Susanna Morris, of 
a ground rent or rents amounting to $126 per 
annum, subject to the payment of some an- 
Huities. 


From “The Friend” 4th mo. 1837. 
Uprightness in Business, 

J. Gough says in bis “ History of the Peo- 
ple called Quakers,” “ At the first, indeed, peo- 
ple were shy of dealing with them, so that 
many of this people were reduced to difficulty 
in procuring a living by their callings; but 
afterwards, when they became better known, 
manifesting the excellency of that internal re- 
ligion they professed by the regularity of their 
moral ¢onduct, and their conscientious regard 
tofidclity in their commerce, void of all fraud, 
deceit. and circumvention; carefel m manu- 
facturing or choesing such goods as might be 
substantial and answer the expectations of 
the purchasers; moderate in their profits, 
sparing in their commendations, and punc- 
jtual in theif payments, not asking more for 
their ware than the precise sum they were 
‘determined to accept, taking no advantage of 
ignorance, the unskilful customer being sure 
| to be treated with as much justice as the most 
judicious ; their tried integrity begat general 
confidence, and that confidence brought them 
-@ great resort of customers, so that they pros- 
pered greatly in their outward affairs, and 
verified the proverb that ‘ honesty is the best 
policy.’ ” 

Their regularity in their prices, and their 
adherence to them, are worthy to be particu- 
pos remarked, 

. Edmundson, writing of the difficulties 
he passed through, says, ‘The keeping to one 
price in selling goods, and to the first asking 
, without abatement, was a great stumbling- 
block to most sorts of people, and made them 
stand at a distance from buying for some time, 
until they saw further into the jastice of the 
| manner thereof.’ 

That this plainness and fairness in their 
dealing were long characteristic of Friends, 
we have the evidence of Hume, who in his 
History of England, written more than a cen- 
tury after the rise of this Society, gives an 
account of them, abounding with misrepre- 
sentation and ridicule, and mentions this 
alone with approbation. His expression is, 
‘He (a Quaker) never asked more for his 
; wares than the precise sum he was détermin- 
ed to accept. This maxim is laudable, and 
| continues still to. be religiously observed by 





%h mo. Ist, 1824. “ Thecommittee directed|the circumstances, talents and. character of) that sect.’ 


to consider whether any branch of learning|such applicants, that the committee may be 
could be usefully added to the present studies,|enabled to decide with more certainty on 
proposed that a person should be employedisuch requests previously to admission in the 
to teach the Latin and Greek languages, it} school: 
was. approved, and they authoriz 
for a rs 


riend qualified for the purpose.” Jane Bettle, were accordingly appointed for 


Win. Penn says, ‘They were at a word in 
dealing ; nor could their customers with many 
words tempt them from it, having more re- 





hilip Garrett, Geo. Williams, Ellis; gard to truth than custom, to example than 
to seek} Yarnall, Jane Johnson, Margaret Smith and| gain.’ 


The following are extracts ftom ¢pistles of 


I7th of 12th mo. 1824. Extract from the/that purpose; to these were added at the| George Pox: ‘At first, you know, that many 


will of Catharine F. Sharpless, deceased, was} next meeting of the committee, Enoch Lewis,| could not take so much money in your trade 
read, “ Imprimis, I give and bequeath to my|Henry Warrington, Jr., Margaret Morton,|as to buy bread with ; all people stood aloof 
xecutors, hereinafter named, $1000, for the| Hannah Gibbons and Rachel Koberts.” from you, when you stood upright and gave 
weof Westtown Boarding School, belonging} At a meeting of the committee, held 4th) them the plain language, and were at a word 
to the Society of Friends, to be placed in the|mo. 4th, 1827, information was received that) [in your dealing] ; but now that through this 
ot said school for the express and ex-|by the will of Richard Jordan, deceased, be} you have come to answer that of God in all, 
clusive purpose of schooling poor children.” | gives the whole of his estate, real and. per-| they say they will trust you before their own 
Geo. C. Ashbridge, Jno. Pierce, Ex’rs. |sonal, to the sehool, for the purpose “of| people, knowing a will not wrong or op- 
“From the report of 1825, it appears that) schooling the children of those in. necessitous! press them. And the cry now is, where is 
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therefore, Friends, who have purchased this 
through great sufferings, lose not this great 
favor which God hath given unto you, but 
answer the witness of God in every man which 
witnesseth your faithfulness, that they may 
glorify your Father on your behalf.’ ‘Keep 
te justice and truth in all your dealings, and 
to the form of sound words in the power of 
the Lord, and in equity, in yea and nay in all 
your dealings, that your lives and conversa- 
tions may be in heaven, above the earth, that 
they may preach to all that you have to deal 
with. So may you be asa city set on a hill 
that cannot be bid, and as lights in the world, 
that God may in all things be glorified.’ 

The way to life is by the way of the cross ; 
but if we yield obedience in all things to the 
requirings of truth, and humbly seek for the 
direction of best wisdom, we sball assuredly 
be favored therewith, and shall prove that 
‘Her ways are ways of pleasantness;’ and 
when dangers threaten and difficulties sur- 
round, we may rest in the confidence that to 
us ‘all things shall work together for good.’ ” 

R. 


The Arizona Indian Troubles. 


A. §. Quinton, Secretary of the Indian As- 
sociation, has sent to the National Baptist a 
communication on this subject, from which 
the following is extracted : 


there a Quaker of such or such a trade? O 


“The present outbreak in Arizona was pre- 
faced by the usual wrongs. I quote from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The facts in this case are briefly these: In 1849, 
the military commander in this region was convinc- 
ed that large gold deposits were to be found on it, 
and he openly advocated the policy of prompt ex- 
termination of the Indians as the only way of ob- 
taining possession of it. From that date, until 1862, 
that policy was pursued unflinchingly. General 
Carleton’s orders to his troops were: ‘ All Indian 
men to be killed whenever or wherever found.’ ‘If 
the Indians send a flag of truce, tell them you have 
no power to make peace ; you are there to kill them 
wherever found.’ There was no pretence that the 
Apaches had committed any overt act deserving 
punishment. The avowed purpose was to extermi- 
nate them to get possession of the mining district. 

In 1860, but 1000 Apaches were left. The com- 
mander writes: ‘I have encouraged the troops to 
root them out as they would wild animals. Since 
my last report, over two hundred have been killed.’ 
In 1871, about three hundred Apaches assembled at 
Camp Grant, stating that they had no home, as, 
wherever they went they were hunted like vermin 
by the troops. The officer in command, Lieutenant 

hitman, set them to farm work for his post, for 
which he gave them half rations. More than five 
hundred Apaches came in and went to work eagerly. 
Lieutenant Whitman says: ‘I respected men, who, 
ignorant and naked, were ashamed to lie or steal ; 
and for women who, untaught, held their virtue 
above all price.’ On April 30, 1871, a band of the 
citizens of Tucson (who sent the despatches the 
other day) set upon this peaceful Indian camp, kill- 
ed and mutilated men, women, and babies at the 
breast; in many cases, beating out their brains with 
clubs and stones.’ 

Since 1871, other expeditions have been sent out 
against the Apaches, until there are but 578 of them 
remaining. 


A year ago, extensive deposits of coal were 
found upon the San Carlos Reservation, these 
being of peculiar value where fuel is so scarce. 
At once ‘miners and prospectors poured in,’ 
and were ‘with great difficulty, excluded.’ 
Then followed various efforts lawfully, to ob- 
tain possession of the coal. ‘Appeals,’ ‘ re- 


THE FRIEND. 


quests,’ and ‘ propositions,’ asked exchange of it would be better for the sake of hon ie 
these lands for others, and finally, the agent|which is as good policy in theological sem 


secured from the Indians a fifty years’ lease |naries as in commercial life, to re-endow the 


‘of all coal or other mineral lands’ on the:re- 
servation. But this magnanimous consent— 
magnanimous because, as they knew, perilous 
to themselves—did not dispossess the aiden, 
and so ‘the department’ promptly disapprov- 
ed the contract, and proposed to ‘ remove’ the 
tribe, though ‘it was admitted that there was 
no other place inthe Territory where they 
would be less in the way of railroads and of 
white settlements.’ When it is remembered 
that to all the outrages of the past have been 
added the fact that five times within ten 
years their land-area had been reduced, till 
they had but 1,600 acres of tillable land left, 
and that the threatened ‘removal’—most 
bated oppression of all—would not only rob 
them of property, but forever, by unavoida- 


ble rebellion to armed tyranny, put ‘out of| 


the way’ of living white men a large propor- 
tion of the remainder of the tribe, one cannot 
wonder at the present outbreak. What a 
spectacle it presents!” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &e, 
Struggle in California.—In 1864 the Legis- 


institution and adopt a simpler creed.” 

A French newspaper says that the Jesuits 
are about to undertake the conversion of 
Wales. 4 


For “The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Ancient Chinese Burial—A recent number 
of the Celestial Empire, referring to the dig. 
covery of some ancient graves near Shang 
gives an interesting account of Chinese eed 
in former times. A man of means purchased’ 
his coffin when he reached the age of forty. 
He would then have it painted three timed 
every year with a species of varnish, mixed 
with pulverized porcelain—a composition 
which resembled a silicate paint or enamél, 
The process by which this varnish was made’ 
has now been lost to the Chinese. Each coat’ 
ing of this paint was of some thickness, and 


‘when dried had a metallic firmness "ihe owl 


enamel. Frequent coats of this, if the owner 
lived long, caused the coffiin to assume the 
appearance of a sarcophagus, with a foot or 
more in thickness of this hard, stone-like shell, 

After death, the veins and the cavities of 





lature of California passed a law prohibiting the stomach were filled with quicksilver for 
the keeping open on the First-day of the the purpose of preserving the body. A piete 
week of certain places of business, including of jade would then be placed in each nostril 
bars and saloons. This has been to a large and ear, and in one band, while a piece of bar 
extent allowed to remain without being en- silver would be placed in the other hand. Thée 
forced. Recently a conviction under it was body thus prepared was placed on a layer of 
contested before the courts, and the law de- mercury within the coffin; the latter was 
cided to be constitutional. The liquor dealers sealed, and the whole then committed to its 
and those associated with them formed a last resting-place. When some of these saree 
league io oppose its enforcement, and pledged phagi were opened after the lapse of cu 
themselves persistently to violate the law. A the bodies were found in a wonderful state of 
lawyer was hired in every town and paid a preservation; but they crumbled to dust om 
salary to defend the offenders. On the 19th exposure to the air.—Nature. =. 
of 3rd mo., while other places of business were! The Tea-Plant—The vegetation on the 
closed, the members of the league kept theirs southern slopes of the eastern Himalayas 
open. The next day about 450 persons were three or four thousand feet above the sea, 
arrested for violation of the law—three-fourths though by no means luxuriant, is said tote 
of whom came from Ireland, Germany and very agreeable and of much interest to thé 
other parts of Europe, and many of them are. botanist. Among the plants native tot 
said to be low in point of morals. ‘slopes, planted in the course of nature du 
Ritualism in England.—The anniversary of the preparation of the earth for man, and Tei 
the imprisonment of 8. F. Green in England, wild with the clephant and the leopard, is” 
for contempt of the law, in persisting in certain shrub growing from twenty to thirty 
ritualistic performances in his place of wor- high, and well worthy to be selected for plea 
ship, after they had been declared illegal, was sant foliage and fine flowers. The lanceolate 
observed as one of special prayer in more leaves are from two to six inches long, and 
than 1000 places of worship of the Church of the flowers are large and white, very fragrant 


f 


England. 
Theology at Andover Seminary.—T he trustees 


in clusters of two or three in the axils of the 
leaves. This is the tea-plant, of the gents 


of Andover have elected as a professor of, Thea, very nearly allied to the genus Camellia, 


Theology at that institution, a Presbyterian 
clergyman named Newman Smyth, whose 
published works indicate that he holds some 
doctrinal views at variance with the Calvin- 
istic Creed prescribed by the founders of the 
seminary, and which every professor is obliged 
to subscribe to. It is provided, that every 
article of the Creed “shall remain entirely 
and identically the same, without the least 
alteration, addition or diminution.” The 
Board of Visitors hesitated to confirm the ap- 
pointment of N. Smyth and referred it back 
to the Trustees. ‘The faculty are anxious for 
his election, and take the position, that to in- 
sist upon a strict interpretation of the Creed 
will be an injury to the institution. On this 
plea, The Christian Advocate remarks, “If it 

e true that no professor could be found who 
would accept the Creed in its original sense, 


of which the Japonica and other species oe 
\China and Japan are favorite cultivations 

the greenhouse in Europe and this con 
Nowhere in the world but on the borders 

the Himalayas and in the wild regions of A& 
sam is the tea-plant found growing uncultt 
vated, but it was not discovered in this ité 
natural habitation until the present century. 
As a cultivated plant, the Chinese have cer 
tainly had it since the fourth century, and 


they claim it to be indigenous to their owl 


soil—just as confidently as they claim the 
parentage of numerous valuable articles 
China has given tea to the world, and has, 
furnished a favorable home to the plant 
which is nevertheless quite as well suited if 
its native land, farther east. When it becamé 
known in England that the tea-plant grew 
native in the highlands of the Himalayas 
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Boglish companies engaged extensively in 
the cultivation of tea in that region, and 
finally, after the correction of notable failures 
in methods of culture and of cure, it appears 
that the finest teas of Asia are those of these 
mountain-plains, and the choicest plants are 
of variety Assamica, lately propagated from 
the wild shrub of the mountains.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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The British Friend for 5th month contains 
a article by J. A., of London, on the pro- 
al to extend the sanction of London Yearly 
eeting to the “ Home Mission” work already 
carried on by many of its members; and car- 
ried On in a manner inconsistent with the 
principles of our Society. The subject has 
already been noticed in our columns, but as 
itis one of great importance, we feel inclined 
briefly to refer to it again. 
. After quoting the remarks of some of the 
ers in the “Conference on Home Mission 
work,” held in London in the 11th mo. last, 
as published in a report of its proceedings, 
J. q says: “ We are told in the Test that 
silent meetings, nay, silence in meetings, is not 
adapted to a promiscuous congregation, es- 
jlally to the ‘unlearned and ignorant’ 
dlasses which largely compose them; there- 
fore it is thought a necessity that some vocal 
exercise be entered upon; and in reply to all 
my enquiries, though there appears some 
variation of procedure, I have not yet heard 
of any such thing as a silent meeting taking 
place. Have we not the elements of a 
man-appointed ministry; inasmuch as the read- 
ing and exposition of Scripture, vocal prayer, 
and congregational singing are commonly, if 
not invariably, introduced, must it not be ad- 
mitted that such pre-arranged services differ | 
wnly in degree from those which Friends in 
the beginning withdrew from and testified 
against ?” 
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sent) the doctrines of a church to please a few}people who were most earnestly opposed to 


who are of a different mind? The many have 
their rights as well as the few, and in this 
case the right of the many is to insist upon 
the contract under which the church exists 
—and that contract is found in its essential 
doctrines. Our sympathy with a man who 
has changed his opinions ought to prompt us 
to urge him to get out of a false position, and 
to manly treatment of him in his new posi- 
tion.” 

The same position is taken by the Editor 
of The British Friend, who remarks,—“ The 
desirableness of securing the recognition and 
support of the Society at large in Home Mis- 
sion work, may be accepted as a proof that 
such work is not being conducted in harmony 
with the Society’s profession, or its recogni- 
tion would not need to be sought. Neither 
would such recognition, if involving the coun- 
tenancing of what is at variance with that 
profession, be obligatory on Friends. This 
would, of course, place the Society out of that 
unity so desirable in a Christian church, and 
especially one composed of those bearing the 
name of ‘ Friends,’ so that many may have a 
preference for a body, no matter how few in 
number, but yet of one mind as to faith and 
practice, rather than for a numerous member- 
ship out of unity. As two cannot walk to- 
gether except they be agreed, we are ready 
to believe the time may not be distant when 
those whose views and practice are at vari- 
ance with those hitherto recognized as dis- 
tinguishing Friends, would do well to unite 
with such other denomination as would re- 
ceive them gladly, and thus be no longer a 
disturbing element among Friends.” 

We do not doubt that there are, belonging 
to London Yearly Meeting, many Friends 





the genoral policy of the British Government 
towards their country. The natural tendency 
of the feeling thus awakened, is to bring the 
popular odium on the perpetrators of such 
barbarous outrages, and thus to repress and 
counteract the lawless resort to violence and 
bloodshed which has made life and property 
unsafe in many parts of Ireland. The Scrip- 
tures assure us that the wrath of man shall 
be made to praise the Lord, and that the re- 
mainder of wrath, He will restrain. It would 
truly be a cause for devout thanksgiving, if 
the Lord should so overrule this wicked ac- 
tion, as to make it a means of bringing about 
a better state of feeling, and of leading to a 
aceable settlement of the disputes which 
have long agitated that unhappy country. 





In the present number will be found an 
article from a valued correspondent, recom- 
mending to those who feel drawn to write for 
our columns, to subseribe their names to 
their productions. We know and can sym- 
pathize with the shrinking feeling which seeks 
to avoid publicity; yet we believe there is 
considerable force in the observations of J. 
B., and would be well pleased if those who 
contribute to the pages of “The Friend” 
'would so far overcome their timidity or bash- 
‘fulness, as to avow the authorship of their 
‘articles. 





We have received the Eighth Annual Re- 
ae of the “State Hospital for Women and 
nfants,” located in Philadelphia, the only in- 
stitution in Pennsylvania organized and main- 
tained for the purpose of affording shelter to 
|unmarried women during confinement. Of 


who view with great regret these departures | the 81 children born within its walls in 1881, 
from the practices of our Society which indi-|42 were provided for by the mother or her 
cate a corresponding departure from its prin-| friends, 32 were adopted, and 5 died. 

ciples ; and who will be brought under meee : sani 

burthens, if the Yearly Meeting now about| A friend in New England bas sent us a few 
being held, should give its official sanction to|copies of a pamphlet on “The Traffic in and 








such proceedings. A letter written by one of 
these deeply concerned Friends some months 


the use of Opium,” issued by the Representa- 
‘tive Meeting of N. E. Yearly Meeting (the 


“IT want Friends to consider whether a pre-|ago, says: “To a sympathetic feeling mind,'Larger Body), with information that addi- 
arranged form of vocal services can be com-|many of the events and movements of pre-|tional copies can be had for distribution. The 


patible with the gospel freedom of worship 
and ministry as preached and laid down by 

rge Fox and his contemporaries? Can 
Weappoint preachers to go and live in a place, 
and pay them a stipend, so as to liberate them 


sent times in our 
of mental burden and solicitude. It is never- 
theless a merciful favor to know, that as re- 
gards the pure truth itself, it is under the 
guard and keeping of one who cannot fail; 





Society, are no small cause pamphlet (of 16 pages) contains many stat- 
jistics connected with the growth and use of 


this product of the poppy, the ae 
forcing of the article on China by the British 
government, and its increased consumption 


from the necessity of working with their!and if it is our sincere individual endeavor to |!m Our own country. 


hands for a livelihood, as I feel sure it would! 
be to our and their great loss, for what is this 
but inaugurating a hireling ministry? Can 
we so far ignore immediate revelation, dis- 
pense with the guidance of the Spirit, or as- 
sume its direction, as to say when there shall | 

vocal service of any kind in testimony, 
prayer or singing?” 


keep under the government and in the love 





and life of his Spirit, we may be comparatively The Sixty fifth Annual Report of the Asylum 


free from anxiety as to ultimate results.” 





The unsettled condition of Ireland has long 
been a source of concern, not only to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, who are more imme- 
diately concerned, but to right-minded persons 





for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia, 
shows that during the past year extensive im- 
provements have been made in the heating 
and ventilating apparatus. The number of 
patients at the time of the Report was 90. 
This institution appears to be well managed 


He then intimates, that those who favor|in all parts of the civilized world, especially|and is under the careful and conscientious 


such practices, and have faith in their efficacy, 
ought to seek some society in which they 
already exist; and not endeavor to change; 
the profession Friends have made from the| 
inning. This is a correct view, and re- 
minds us of a comment that recently appeared 
im one of the Methodist Journals on the same 
general subject, as follows : — 
“We are not bound to rebuild our house 
use it does not suit one of the tenants. 
Let him seek a house that suits him, or build 


in the United States of America, which are 
so closely connected with the English nation 
by ties of various kinds. In common with 
others, we have deplored the distress and 
crime that has prevailed in that island; and 
have been shocked by the recent brutal mur- 
der of the newly appointed Secretary for 


supervision of intelligent committees who 
visit it weekly. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizep Strates.—The Tariff Commission bill has 
passed both Houses and been signed by the President. 
The number of Commissioners is nine. In the Senate 


Ireland, Lord Cavendish, and his assistant, |a bill has been passed for the punishment of depreda- 


Burke. 
It has been cheering and somewhat relieving 
to notice the almost universal outbreak of sym- 


tors on timber lands in Indian reservations. ‘The 
Select Committee on Woman Suffrage of the Senate, 
by a vote of 3 to 2, has agreed to report a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution of the U. States. 


one that suits him. What possible justice pathy and of horror, which this sad event has|fp the House, the bill enlarging the powers and duties 
tan there be in changing (even by silent con-' produced—even in those classes of the Irish 'of the Agricultural Department was passed—172 to 7. 
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It provides that the Department of Agriculture shall 
be an executive department, under the supervision and 
control of a Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be an 
experienced and practical agriculturist, and that the 
burean of that department shall be “of agricultural 
products; of animal industries, of lands and of statis- 
tics,” 

It ia reported that the Secretary of the Interior has 
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Sales of 3100 bushels red at $1.43 a $1.44, and long! About half the village of Danville, Quebec, coniptiy 
berry for milling at $1.50. Ryeisscarce; Pennsylvania|ing about forty dwellings and stores, have been de 
is worth 92 cts. Corn is in good request and options | stroyed by fire. Loss $150,000. 
are firm, Sales of 8000 bushels, including sail yellow, 

at 86} a 87} cts.; sail mixed, at 86 cts.; steamer at 86 

ets., and No. 3 at 85cts, Oats are in good demand and| WANTED,—A position as Teacher, by a young 
firm. Sales of 9000 bushels including white, at 61 a 64|woman Friend. 
¢cts., and rejected and mixed at 594 cts. 












Apply to John S, Stokes, No. 116 N. 4th St. Phila 9. 
decided to order the disarming of all the Indiansin the| Beef cattle were in good demand, and prices were a = 
Western States and Territories who are “ subject to the |fraction higher: 2400 head arrived and sold at the dif- ‘ vC 
effective control of the Government.” ferent yards at 64 a 8 cts. per pound, the latter rate for FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, © 

The steamer Pliny, from Rio Janeiro for New York, | extra. , Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Phi j— 
1064 tons burthen, with a cargo of coffee and hides,| Sheep were dull and $c. per pound lower: 12,000 Physician and Su datendint Sued) H 
went — 0 tal Reesh, Tew y feats during the wot sertnst on - at a Py Rang aoe on s Ane sicattons for the Kleiaios of Patients cag | 
storm of Sixth-day night. e had 21 passengers on |a 6% cts. for shea an a $6.50 per : J ee 
board, but all von fea. together with the crew, by |spring lambs., — to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of Price, 
the life saving crews of Stations Nos. 5 and 6. The| Hogs were in demand: 3200 head arrived and sold | ™*"48°*- u 
vessel has since been breaking up, and the beach is|at 10 « 11 ets. per lb., as to condition. RR 
strewn with coffve bags. Forricn.—George Otto Trevelyan has been a Diep, at her residence near Barnesville, Belmont 

A cyclone passed over McAllister, in the Indian Ter-|ed Chief Secretary for Ireland, in place Lord Co., Ohio, 10th mo. 16th, 1881, Ectzasera W. Sucre, 
ritory, on Second-day night, last week, demolishing | Frederic Cavendish, deceased, | relict of Robert H. Smith, in the 80th year of her 
fifty-eight houses and damaging thirty others. Four-| A number of arrests have been made in Ireland ofa member and minister of Stillwater Particular aad 
teen persons were killed and fifty-four injured, four | persons suspected of complicity in the murder of Caven-; Monthly Meeting. Having in measure submitted 
fatally. A small settlement inthe Choctaw Nation was |dish and Burke. They have nearly all been discharged. ito the work of Divine Grace, and co-operated th 
visited by the same storm, and one person was killed, |W. E. Gladstone, in a published statement, announces she was prepared faithfully to discharge the ag) 
six being severely injured, Also Mound City, Missouri, 


was visited by a tornado which levelled trees and fences, 
damaged crops, blew down a steeple, and wrecked 
several houses. 

Forty houses in the village of Cherokee City, on the 
line between Kansas and the Indian Territory, were 
demolished by a tornado a few days ago. Two persons 
were killed and thirteen injured. 

Late reports from Louisiana indicate that the cane 
which was covered by the floods is not so much injured 
as there was reason to fear that it would be. This is 
accounted for by the low temperature at the time of the 
floods, which retarded the growth of the young cane in- 
stead of rotting and killing it. In the regions which 
escaped inundation the prospects for a large crop of 


sugar are favorable, 
xtensive floods have occurred during last week in 
the White and other rivers in Arkansas. 

The weather in Georgia and South Carolina is re- 
ported unfavorable for cotton, but wheat and oats pro- 
mise to yield more than during any year since the war. 


Great damage has been done to the crops in portions of 


Indiana by cold rains. There was a severe storm in 
the Catskills on Fifth-day of last week. 


The steamer Leipzig arrived at Baltimore last week |have received the following despatch from Cairo: firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and pri 
from Bremen, with 1380 immigrants, all bound west.|Egypt is in a state of revolution. The Ministry, in!of Friends; in his conduct manifesting a con 
The steamship Parthia arrived at Boston from Liver-' violation of the organic law, have summoned the Cham-| keep a conscience void of offence towards God and 

At N. York the arrivals |ber of Notables over the head of the Khedive. Their] His friends have the consoling belief that his end 


Ee with 1123 immigrants. 
or 


that he has received a flood of communications from duties that devolved upon her; and being called to the 
every part of the Kingdom expressive of horror and in- | work of the ministry in early life, she labored di 
dignation at the crime. He says it is only just to state therein, her services being mostly confined tothe 
that none are more remarkable for fervor and sincerity lof her own Yearly Meeting ; it being her chief 
than the large namber from all parts of Ireland. He to stir up to diligence and fervency in working out 
wishes to expreas his sense of the genuine feeling shown ‘soul’s salvation with fear and trembling. And of 
by the communications, and his personal thanks for the times, when the doctrines of the Society were 
sympathy manifested. she felt it right to stand forth conspicuously in suppom 
A Repression bill, very stringent in its provisions, | of the ancient faith of Friends. 
has been introduced by the Government in Parliament.| ——, lst mo. 27th, 1882, DeBoran SLEEPER, 
The Times, criticising the Repression bill, says it is 87th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
not too late fur Parnell and his friends to range them-|ing of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northera 
selves on the side of the Government, and declares that |trict. This dear Friend a meek, qui 
that is the only way in which they can render real as-|discerning spirit and sound jrdgment, and a 
sistance. unable for some time to attend meetings regula 
A return has been issued showing that 462 agrarian jinterest in the welfare of the Church was un 
outrages were committed in Ireland during 4th month. | Near the close she said, “I see nothing in my 
The Vienna new Free says there are 7000 Dear Heavenly Father, take me to thyself in thy 
Jewish refugees in Brody. About 200 arrive there time. Not my will, but thine be done.” “ Blessed ap 
every day, while only 500 leave weekly. Their misery | the pure in heart for they shall see God.” iv 
is indescribable. ——,, at his residence near Chesterfield, Morgan 
The Convention settling the war indemnity question | Ohio, on the 26th of 2nd mo. 1882, in the 75th 
between Turkey and Russia has been signed. his age, NATHAN Morris, an esteemed member 
London, 5th mo. 10th.—Reuter’s Telegram Company , Chesterfield Moathly and Particular Meeting. 

























the week foot up 17,392, or 35,276 for the month |nominal object is to settle the difference which has, peace. 
thus far, against 32,417 for the corresponding period |arisen between them and the Khedive, but it is con-/ ——, on the 30th of 3d mo. 1882, at the resi 


last year. sidered that the latter’s deposition may be regarded salionah Russell, of Jefferson Co., Ohio, Mary 
One million dollars in specie was shipped to Europe | virtually achieved in favor of a Government under|in the 8lst year of her age, a member and 








from New York on the 11th inst. 


Arabi Bey, unless immediate intervention occurs. 


Among the foreign-born population of California| Cairo, 5th mo. 11th.—Relations between the Khedive 
there are more Chinese than people of any other single |and Ministry have been suspended. The latter repu- 
nation, There are 73,548 from China, according to the |diate the Khedive’s authority. The Khedive has re- 
last census, 62,962 from Ireland, 42,532 from Germany, |ceived a despatch from the Sultan praising his conduct 
24,657 from England, 68,175 from all other countries, |and declaring that no apprehension need be felt, as the 
The Chinese number one-fourth of the foreign popula-| Porte will immediately act in concert with the Powers. 
tion, and one-twelfth of the whole population. Paris, 5th mo. 11th.—In the Chamber of Deputies, 

In New York city within the past six weeks, there |to-day, M. De Freycinet, President of the Council, in 
have been no fewer than 550 Coroner’s inquests. This|reply to an interpellation, declared the Government 
is something wholiy beyond precedent. would not countenance any steps that might dimiuish 

For the week ending 5th month 13th, there were 356 | Egyptian independence, which, thanks to the complete 
deaths in Philadelphia, as compared with 386 for the |agreement between France and England, would be 
previous week, and 380 for the corresponding week of| maintained. Events, however, he said, might assume 
jast year. The sexes were equally divided: 56 died of |an importance which would render it necessary for 
consumption, 37 of pneumonia, old age 12, typhoid) France to act in concert with other powers. 
fever, 11, and small pox 6. In Philadelphia the pro-| Cairo, 5th mo. 15th.—The English and French Con- 
portion of consumptive deaths to those of all ages and |suls to-day informed Arabi Bey that he would be held 
all diseases is about one in every six and a half. The|responsible for the safety of Europeans. Arabi Bey re- 
proportion of consumptives in adult deaths is nearly |plied that there would be no danger so long as the a 
one-fourth, In the last three years the total number of |sent Ministry remained in power. The Consuls after- 
deaths from all causes was 52,499; of these consump-|ward informed the Khedive that the English and 
tion carried off 7941. Of adult deaths there were 28,906 ; | French squadrons were expected to arrive immediately 
of these 7051 were by consumption. in Egyptian waters, and as they might have to make 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 3}’s, 101} a 101}; 4}’s, registered, |some serious demands, it was necessary that there should 
1144 2114}; coupon, 115§; 4’s, 120} ; currency 6’s, 136.|be a ministry with which they could treat. ‘The Con- 

Cotton was firmly held at full prices. Sales of mid- |suls, therefore, represented that, if the Khedive did not 
dlings are eee at 12} a 12} cts. per lb. for uplands | feel strong enough to form a new Cabinet, he should 
and New Orleans. allow the present Ministry to remain. 

Petroleam.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. toria, British Colnmbia, before 8th month. This will 

Flour is dull and weak. Sales of 2100 barrels, in-|cause the Chinese in that Province to outnumber the 
eluding Minnesota extras, at $7 a $7.25 for clear, and at} whites—a prospect not regarded with satisfaction by 
$7.50 a 37.75 for straight; Pennsylvania extra family |the latter. 
at 25.90 a 26.25; western do. do. at $6.75 a $7.35, and| The shipment of tea from Calcutta to America and 
patents at #7.75a $9. Rye flour is quiet at $5, Australia during the present year will probably amount 

Grain.—Wheat is in light request and prices lower. !to 2,000,000 pounds. 





About 24,000 Chinese are expected to arrive in Vic-|in the belief mercifully granted of her acceptance, for 




























Short-creek Monthly and Concord Particular M 
Her disease being paralysis, she was much depri 
her speech, yet we trust her end was peace. 3 

——, at her residence in Greenwich, N. J., 4th m6 
3d, 1882, Sarau S. Bacon, in the 80th year of her 
a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Fi 
Her end was peace. 

——, at his residence in Middleton, on the 18th 
4th mo. 1882, Levi Bouton, in the 86th year of 
age, a member of Middleton Monthly and Partiealat 
Meeting of Friends, Columbiana Co., Ohio. é 

——,, on the 30th of 4th mo. 1882, Taomas YaRw 
a beloved minister and member of Chester Monthly 
Middletown Particular Meeting of Friends, Penna., 
the 77th year of his age. ‘Blessed are the pure it 
heart: for they shall see God.” i 

—,on Sth mo. Ist, 1882, Repecoa J. Ports, of 
Pottstown, Pa., widow of the late Joseph McKeaat 
Potts, in the 79th year of her age, an esteemed member 
of Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends. : 

——, in this city, 5th mo. Ist, 1882, Hannan W, 
wife of Richard Richardson, in the 71st year of her ag@ 
All her life a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends. Her close was calm and peaceful. She 
acknowledged herself to have been an unprofitable net 
vant, who could do nothing but by divine assistance; 
humbly expressing that her alone reliance for salvation, 
rested in the mercy and grace of God, and the media 
tion and atonement of our Saviour ; and was comft 


which she fervently returned thankagiving and praise.” 
——, at Germantown, on the 3rd of 5th mo. 1 
Witti1aM H. Bacon, a member of Frankford M : 
Meeting of Friends, in the 67th year of his age. 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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